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Sirest Steps in SMusical Composition.— continued from last Number.) 


CHAPTER IX. 
Chords derived from the Dominant. 


AVING explained at some length the elementary principles of musical com 
sition, and the student having only to apply them over again in connection 
with other combinations, we shall, for the present, confine eur remarks to a 
brief exposition of the chords which remain to be studied. The student has 
already discovered that the dominant, by virtue of its function as governor, has 
certain presogatives : in the case of the dominant seventh, for example, several 
combinations and progressions are permitted over and above those which are 
usual in connection with other chords of the seventh. In like manner, the 
dominant carries certain chords which are not built upon the other degrees of the scale, 
or which have not been employed thus until recently. About fifty years ago, the chord 
of the ninth was formed only upon the dominant of the major and miner modes ; later, 
the books state that usually it is only thus employed; but later still its use has been 
extended to other roots. 


The Chord of the Ninth. 
(Sometimes termed the “Chord of the Ninth and Seventh.”) 


282, The chord of the ninth is a discord which requires resolution, and is formed 
by adding a ninth to a chord of the seventh :— 


DOMINANT Major N&NTH. DoMINANT MINOR NINTH. 
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The root of the dominant ninth is seldom doubled, and the f/7/ is omitted in preference 
to the ¢hird: the seventh is but rarely omitted, and the ninth is of course indispensable. 
The ninth is major when the key is major, and vice versa; composers, however, very fre- 
quently employ the minor ninth in the major mode because this form of the chord is often 
more serviceable—for example, when the ninth is major, it seldom or never has a good 
eftect if it is placed below the third of the chord. The preparation of the dominant ninth 
is purely optional. 
RESOLUTION. 


283. In resolving the dominant ninth, it is succeeded by the tonic triad: the part 
which has the minth, therefore, descends one degree, and the other parts move as in the 
resolution of a chord of the seventh—viz., the part which has the seventh descends one 
degree ; that with the //#A descends one degree (or it may move as described in the suc- 
ceeding paragraph) ; the part which has the éAird rises one degree; and that with the root 
rises a fourth or descends a fifth. The part which has the minh may move to another 
sound before descending one degree. Figs. 179 to 182 exemplify the resolution of the 
dominant ninth in various positions : other ways of resolving are explained in paragraphs 
285 and 286, 
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Fig. 179. Fig. 180. Fig. 181. Fig. 182, 
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284. When the position ef the chord _ the fifth underneath the ninth, the part 
containing the fifth cannot descend one degree without producing consecutive fifths : 
in such a case this part may rise one degree (as im fig. 179), although in so doing it 
doubles the third of a triad. Again, when the #/#h of the chord forms the interval of a 
fourth with the bass (which occurs in one of the inversions}, the part which has the 
fifth should rise one degree. Further, a composer may choose te make this part rise one 
degree, doubling the third of the succeeding triad, in order to distribute the notes more 
equally and obtain a doubled root and a doubled third instead of a trebled root. More- 
over, instead of moving one degree only, this part may, in order to avoid some fault or 


secure some advantage, to any sound of the succeeding triad, provided only a 
worse fault is not ca’ by such a progression. 


285. Other modes of resolving cause the part which has the ninth to descend ene 
degree while the other parts remain stationary, as in figs. 183 or 184, treating the ninth 
aiter the manner of an appogiatura: as the part which moves proceeds to the root of the 
chord, the root should not be sounded along with the ninth in any part except the bass. 
In these resolutions the chord of the ninth is succeeded by another chord on the same 
root: when the latter is a discord (as, for stance, the chord of the seventh in fig. 183) 
it must, ef course, be resolved in its turn. 


Fig. 183. Fig. 184, Rig. 185, 
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286. Another way of resolving, suggested by Dr. Macfarren,* makes the part which 
contains the winth rise one degree, as in fig. 185 & which case the ninth partakes of 
the nature of a passing tone), or descend seven degrees as in fig. 186, the other parts 
remaining stationary: as the part which moves -proceeds to the third of the chord, this 
note must not be sounded along with the ninth in any of the parts. This resolution is 
also varied by first sounding the chord of the ninth with its root doubled in an upper part, 
which part descends one degree, while that which has the ninth rises one degree, and 
the other parts remain stationary, as in fig. 187. These resolutions result in a chord of 
the seventh, which is resolved by the whole of the parts moving to the tonic triad. 


Fig. 188. Fig. a 
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287. Other w 1ys of resolving are possible, and the young composer may exercise 
his in ,enuity in contriving new ones or in varying those shown. Fig. 188 a, 4, ¢ dande 
are variations of those explained in paragraphs 283 and 285. 


Fig. 188. (.) 











* These are inversions of the dominant ninth. + The omission of the ¢4ird lessens the richness of the chord, 
INVERSIONS. 


288. A chord of the ninth has four inversions, formed by placing the ¢hird, the 
fifth, the seventh, and the ninth, in the bass: the roof is invariably omiffed in all the 
inversions. 


Fig. 189. Fig. 190, Fig. 191, Fig. 192. 


First INVERSION. SECOND INVERSION, THIRD INVERSION. FourtTH INVERSION, 
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289. The dominant minor ninth can be used in all the inversions; but the major 
form of the chord cannot be used in its fourth inversion because the ninth is in this case 
below the third of the chord. (Par. 282.) 


290. All the modes of resolving, stated in paragraphs 283, 285, and 286, can be 
employed in all inversions which are available, except that stated in paragraph 286, which 
cannot be used in a first inversion because the third of the chord should not, in this reso- 
lution, be sounded along with the ninth. 


291. As the root of the dominant ninth is omitted in the case of an inversion, it 
follows that the sounds which form the first inversion are precisely those which appear in 
the dominant seventh with its root in the bass. A similar remark applies to the second, 
third and fourth inversions of the dominant ninth, which correspond to the first, second 
and third inversions of the dominant seventh. ‘The distinction consists in the mode ox 
resolving the chord : it can be resolved either as a chord of the seventh (figs. 193 and 
194), or as a chord of the ninth (fig. 195). The composer is, therefore, able to make the 
combination either a chord of the seventh or a chord of the ninth, by the manner in 
which he resolves it. Practically, this adds a new set of resolutions to tnose already 
explained in Chap. IV. 


Fig. 194. Fig. 195. Pig. 196. 
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292. For this reason, the “diminished seventh” (fig. 79) is, strictly speaking, the 
dominant minor ninth, for its usual resolution shows it to be a chord of the winth with 
its root omitted : it is exemplified in fig. 196. 
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Student’s Sleanings.—Melodp. 


It cannet be denied that melody is more limitcd in exwpans'on than harmony. Of 
course to a certain extent, this must be the cae, inasmuch as harmony commands the 
almost untimited comd::.adions of sounds, while m elody is restricted to the Aermusations of 
so many notes as are cov-idered a convcnient compass for a voice or ins ument. Other 
limitations surround melo:ly, amongst them notibly rhythm. But such considerations 
should be a great incentive to the study of free harmony, inasmuch as a melody, simple 
or even commonplace, when ‘taken by itself, may be so supported and surrounded by 
beautiful harmonies, as to appear a richly-set jewel. It is ais» wo.th remarking that there 
is heard by the educated musician when listening to fine succes: ions of chords, a melody 
none the less real Lecause difficult to c'escribe, w! hich leaps as it were from chord te chord, 
and imparts a much higher pleasure than is obtained from the gontemplation of that bare 
outline called the “iune.”—Dr, Stainer’s “Theor y of aa ttl 
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The Entermediate Singing Class, —( Continued from No. 17.) 
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Exercises 1 to 8 can be sung as Rounds, using either of the following verse’, or any 
words of similar metre :— 


Trovucu thy sky be overclouded, THOUGH sharp thorns bestrew thy pathway; 
Though thy path be dark and ‘drear, Though thou fallest, yet arise ;— 

Though thy soul with doubt be shrouded, Undiscouraged, onward, upward 
Yet let Faith still conquer Fear ! Press with faith that never dies, 


Bz thy life-cry “ Forward” ever : Se the darkest hour, remember, 
And thy heart be strong and true, Gloometh just before the morn, 
From its purpose swerving never ; When Night's starry eyes are closing, 
Much is thine to bear and do. Exe her child, the Day, be born. 


Exs, 9 and 10 are test exercises : when the pupil is able to sol-fa them, the preceding 
exercises have been sufficiently practised. 
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Herr Wlaguer,—( Continued from No. 18.) 


T present, the chief question which re- 
mains unsettled between Wagner and 
his critics has mfer.nce to an imputed super- 
abundance of uninteres:ing or downright ugly 
music in his compositions. The critics hold 
that a little of this kind of thing goes a great 
way, and that Wagner’s music contains alto- 
gether too much of it. Wagner's theory 
appears to be that as a painter or a sculptor is 
permitted to pourtray ugliness on canvass, or 
delineate it in marble, it is equally lawful for a 
composer to depict it in music, or at all events 
by musical means; further, if we understand 
aright, Wagner deliberately employs what 1s 
barren and uninteresting in order to increase 
the beauty of what is beautiful, As regards 
the first of these points, it may be mentioned 
that other composers have done likewise ; 
Handel, for instance, pourtrays the “ thick 
darkness” and the other plagues which befel 
Egypt ; Haydn represent chaos ; Mendelssohn 
depicts the mad tury of the mob which stoned 
Stephen; and many other examples of a similar 
nature will occur to the reader. As respects 
the second point, the question as to what is 
right or wrong resolves itself into one of degree. 
If Wagner rides his hobby to death, tike other 
hobbies it will have its day, and its end also; 
but if his “ theories ” are more than hobbies— 
principles founded upon the laws of true art— 
then they will live and in due time receive the 
adherence of the musical world. Wagner's 
theories ave gradually meeting with favour, and 
securing adoption to a greater extent. Sur R. 
P. Stewart, in a recent lecture, says :— 


Our forefathers once complacently regardei Cato. 


dying in a high backed chair of Qiieen Anne’s day, and 
attired in a flowered gown and an enormous peruke ; it 
was not many years since Shakespeare’s characters had 
been dre: with propriety; people grew used to 
ab-urdity, so that in Lucia the heroine, in the depths of 
the forest, she being in evening costume, met the same 
lover, who by and bye sang the coda of his own aria 
just after he had been transfixed with a kmfe. In the 
7rovatore how absurd was the behaviour of Manrico ; 
his mother seized, and about to be burned at the stake; 
the flames shine through the windows! He summons 
his followers osteusibly to save her, but really to hear 
him sing ‘* Di queila pira,” the execution of which aria 
allowed ample time for the grilling of the unhappy lady. 
Nor were even Mozart’s operas free from these absurd- 
ities. In Mozze de Figaro, Cherubino is hidden in the 
closet of the Countess ; the Count, mad with jealous fury 
at finding the door locked, rushes away for a crow-bar 
to force admission. Cherubino now appears. ‘The only 
way to save the honour of his mistress 1s to jump out of 
the window ; he is about to do so ; for a moment's delay 
is fatal—but here Mozart saw his opportunity for an 
effective piece of music. Accordingly, Cherubino and 
Susanna sing a duet, while the furious Count, armed 
with sword and crow-bar, waits outside the door. Only 
one degrec less absurd is the fact of Bellini writ.ng such 
an ornate composition as the fivade, ‘‘ Ah, non giunge,” 
bristling with so//eygio and vocal difficulties, in which a 
simple village giri expiesses ver joy. The orchestration 





of La Sommambula, a village tale, Ceptayel farther 
incongruity. However, the influence of Wagner oppo- 
sing these absurdities was already felt in the plan and 
orchestration of the modern works of Gounod and Verdi, 
Operas shoutd not be composed to suit singers ; these 
should, on the contrary, be formed for the operas. Vocal 
executants were but instruments. Their tyranny was at 
an enc, Idea was subordinate to feeling and passion ; 
long and rapid vocalization, the ornaments of singi 
the shake, and the multitude of rhythms, were not suit- 
able to express serious, noble, deep feeli: 
consequently foolish to write for a ‘Kyrie Eleison” gay, 
irreverent es, say, like the First Mass of Mozart, 
It was also odious to take an ideal creature, an angel of 
urity and love, and to make her sing like a courtesan, 
uch was the ereed of Berlioz with respect to the incon- 
gruities of music; but, lest he should be set down as 
approving everything Wagner had done, he adds certain 
qualifying sentences, declaring that he is not one of those 
who despise the ear, or write umvocal music ; to such he 
declares non credo! ; . 


It must be admitted that Wagner met with much mis. 
representation—thus it is falsely insinuated that he says 
his music only began where Beethoven left off, and it is 
his mission to advance beyond that. The very name of 
one little work, his ‘*‘ Art Work of the Future” (union 
of all arts in one focus), had been twisted into a nick- 
name, **Music of the Future”—z¢., ugly music to 
which no one will listen now. Wagner abolished 
the tiresome recitative, accompanied by chords 
upon the violincello, and they should all bless him for 
this ; the aria he calls an old, worn out form, established 
to display vocal agility, and retaming the yices of its 
origin, the poet’s task being merely to furnish the exact 
number of verses to be turned into a song. To these 
was added dancing ; and so on, for centur.es, recitative, 
ana, and ballet had undergone so littie veep 
favourite librettos (like lay figures) had been 


out in music over and over again. 
* . 


e 

By another device our poet-musician explained him- 
self %e his auditory. This was the Leit-motif, or leading 
melody. Every phase of thought in Wagner’s later 
works being associa'ed with a peculiar phrase, he 
taught the ear to recognise the passages and connect 
them with their positions in the drama. The plan, (eo, 
of darkening the auditorium and concentrating attention 
- the siage was + a see ane an end to 
noddings, greetings, whisperings, and flirtings among 
the onan. At Bayreuth they had no clatter of 
locks, no dashi down of hin seats or similar 
noises which e it so impossible to hear many 
passages of operas in Dublin, a 


* 
He thought Wagner had effected a great deal; he 
had abolished clumsy scenery, traps, and the absurd 
prompter’s box; he had in a :core of ways shown stage 
managers ‘* how to do it ;” he had taught performers to 
attend solely to the scene and to disregard recalls and 
bouquets, doves, and bound volumes let down by 
strings to prima donnas ; and he taught the public to let 
the actors alone while playing their part, and to listen 
for and comprehend the hidden meaning ofa 
orchestral colour, that orchestra, no longer (to borrow 
his own expression) degraded to the level of an 
enormous guitar. Without —_ for W: a 
place beside Handel, Beethoven, and Mozart, he has 
certainly made his mark in music, and, in the ye 
drama had given an impulse to the growth of 
dramatic beauty, which must one day produce even 
satisfactory pecuniary results, making the representation 
of a reformed lyric drama possible without showing & 


balance at the wrong side of the manager’s books, 
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' SyHabic tunes are preferable for two reasons—first, 
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It is, therefore, evident that Wagner has set | 
an example which has been followed by his | 
contemporaries. The notion of a dading 
melody, originated by him and now adopted by 
other composers, is really excellent: as already 
explained, the eit-motif is a portible and 
easily remembered phrase of melody which, 
throughout the entire composition, is identified 
with each character, scene, or phase of thought, 
giving a certain interest and coherence to 
the music which otherwise it lacks. Opera- 
frequenters will doubtless thamk Wagner for 
mitigating in some degree the absurdities usual 
in this class of performance : from a matter of 
fact point of view, however, the opera is in its 


very essence an absurdity, and whether it 
contains a little more or a little less of this 
e'ement will probably make litle difference to 
those who are used te it. 

The employment of music which is barren 
and uninteresting is quite defensible if it is 
used by way of contrast in erder to increase 
the effect of semething beautiful which is to 
sueceed, just as an experienced ahof de cuisine 
artistically succeeds one cowrse with another 
so as to afford the highest possible degree of 
pleasure. Doubtless the “ravishing beauty” 
of some of the music perfonmed at Albert Hail 
was obtained by judiciously contrasting these 
movements with something preceding. 
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SYLLABEC FUNES. 
Zo the Editor of the “* Quaver,.” 


Sir, —** Allegro” is a little too fast. Ass he‘has stig- 
ized the present style of our psalm tunes, I erave 
—— to say a word or two in its defence. But 
let me explain that although I argue in favour of the 
ee tune, and maintain it is most suitable for 
» I do not wish to restrict eur psalmody 

otiely to tones of this class. 

The movement to which ‘‘ Allegro” refers unquestion- 
ably worked a great deal of as he himself admiis. 
This movement was not an innovation, but a return to 

** Allegro” may, 

— tunes the ad-2b-ibs of music; 

im that the music is made for the 

church for the music, and the laiter 

form which best serves the purpose, let 

as a work of art be whatit may. For- 

true art and true religion are not antagonistic ; 
interests should even seem to clash, it is the 

of art to bend to religion: if it cannot, I ad- 

stay away from church altogether. 





because they can be performed, decently and in order, 

by untrained or only partially trained singers : second, 

because the simplicity of their construction leaves the 

: ipper wy A yep te the act of devoiion, instead 
engrossing is attention u 

ic, These are and 

of this class 


the execution of the 
cient reasons why tunes 


predominate in every collection of 


psalmody. , 

Ky ga much dislikes what he terms ‘ the 
om barn-like style” of our psalmody : probably 
shall disgust him outright by asserting that the reform- 
ers, while were about it, ought to have gone back 
te the days of ‘plain song,” so at least as to print 
the tunes without the encumbrance of bars or other 
accent marks: 1 argue thus because two worthy servants 
of the church, Music and Poetry, are often at logger- 
heads on the subject of accent. Be poet holds himself 
compe Ae liberty to arrange the accents in any way 
him, indeed he asserts that poetry whi-h has 
the accents varied ocasionally is preferable to that in 
which they invariably occur at the same points in each 
the musician, on the other hand, acts as if the 
had pledged himself to obtain strict regularity in 
tuation, and he writes his music accordingly. 

The result, therefore, is that the accentuation which t 


. 
. 
. 





words demand is the opposite of that which the 


music produces, and in such a case either the words or 
the music must lose much of their power. In Long, 
Common, and Short Metre, for example, it often hap- 
p.ns that a line of the poetry has the accent on the first 
syllable instead of the second, as in this case— 


**Glory to thee, my God, this night,” 
and the following lines from another hymn, although 
commencing alike, must be accented in different ways— 


** Shine on, shine on, eternal Sun,” 
‘**Shine on thy pure eternal word,” 


but these, if accented on the second syllable as the 
music requires, become nonsensical— 

** Adam descended from above.” 

** Joyful they come, and wing their way.” 

If the poet is right in these cases, the musician is 
evidently wrong ; for the tunes accentuate the second 
fourth, sixth and eighth syllables of each line. Let the 
composer, therefore, provide tunes in which the accents 
are moveable ; to write music with transposable accents, 
cannot cost him half the labour it does to write invert- 
ible harmonies (‘‘double counterpoint,” I think, he 
calls it), and many other funny contrivances in which he 
prides himself. We should thus obtain elastic tunes 
which fit the poetry as soft slippers do our feet, instead 
of hard boxes like the chimney-pots which encase our 
heads. For this purpese, the music should appear with- 
out the usual divisions into measures, leaving it to the 
singer to accent the notes as the poetry requires, and if 
the notes are all of the same length it is only necessary 
to indicate their pitch— 


(Wars —— —— 


All peo- ple that on earth do dwell, 


and as you, Mr, Editor, delight in lettered no'es, you 
might proceed thus— 


(SSS - 


Bing to the Lord with cheerful voice. 


If church tunes which are common to all hymns of 
their own metre were printed without bars except at the 
ends of lines, nobody could delude himself ito the idea 
that he ought to sing #o the Lord with cheerful voice. 
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HE absence of Mr. Sims Reeves from the 
Handel Festival was, we understand, 
entirely due to the pitch question in connection 
with the organ. It would have been possible 
to arrange for the adoption of the lower pitch, 
as far as the members of the orchestra were 
concerned, but the organ stopped the way, to 
the great loss of all who attended the perform- 
ances—a Handel Festival without Sims Reeves 
not being itself at all — Coir. 


A long standing social grievance is now 
likely to be effectually remedied, inasmuch as 
(according to the Lance) a society is being 
formed for the proper regulation of street 
music. Certainly the idea is good, however 
difficult it may prove to carry into effect, as, 
without depriving the poor of the enjoyment 
they undoubtedly derive from street music, we 
think a system could be adopted whereby good 
wholesome music might be provided, instead 
of the present miserable attempts at music- 
making, whioh are, to a large majority of the 
public, an intolerable nuisance. It is most 
desirable that street musicians should be com- 
pelled to obtain a license, to be granted only 
conditionally, having due regard to the quality 
of the instrument, the hours of performance, 
districts to be visited, &c. Thus, if properly 
managed, a society formed for such ends might 
have most beneficial results. 


We understand that no less than 1,118 can- 
didates presented themselves at the recent 
Local Examinations in Music in connection 
with Trinity College, London. This is by far 
the largest number known to have entered for 
any single musical examination in the United 
Kingdom—perhaps in the whole of Europe. 
The adjudicators of the prizes are Sir Juhus 
Benedict and Sir John Goss; while the general 
certificates will be awarded by the academical 
board, meeting at the College in Weymouth 
Street, W., under the presidency of the warden. 

Musical Standard. 

Josef Tichatscheck, the veteran German 
tenor, commemorated his seventieth anniver- 
sary on the 11th of July. A musical festival 
was given at Dresden in honour of the event. 

An open air concert—an entertainment of a 
somewhat novel, and a very pleasing, character 
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ment of artistic tastes in his parish, and whose 
church has rapidly risen to importance for its 


| well-conducted mus cal services), kindly lent 


his garden for the purpose. The programme 


consisted ot glees, part-songs, and vocal solos, 
| under the able direction of the organist Mr. 











—was given recently by members of the choir | 


of St. Luke’s Church, Shepherd’s-bush, assisted 
by one or two professional singers, 
W. Covington, the vicar (who always co-ope- 
rates earnestly in all efforts for the develope- 





The Rev. | 


Theodore Drew. The weather was favour- 
able, and the concert was a decided success, 
Musical Standard, 


Respecting the Handel Festival the Musical 
Standard says :—A good analysis of the late 
festival audience, were it possible, would leave 
some useful lessons. It would show what 
proportion of the attendants the immediate 
locality contributed. From the latter section 
it would be comparatively easy to select what 
proportion were mere pleasure-seekers, and 
what proportion had a thorough intent to profit 
by what they heard—storing up also the infor. 
mation jor future use and discrimination. An- 
other section of the audicnce would be foreign- 
ers, whose object might be assumed to be the 
comparison of an English orchestra with a 
similar body of performers in their own 
respective eountries, This section would 
experience surprise at the magnitude of what 
they saw and heard; but afier this surprise, 
their jndgment would give an approving ver- 
dict of English nus.cal capacity. Some such 
feelings as the above would prevail among all 
who attended the festival for the first time; 
while others, who had attended previous meet- 
ings, came more for enjoyment than curiosity. 
All who attended would remark how complete- 
ly every occupant of the orchestra—every 
instrumentalist, and every singer—understood 
the daton of the conductor. This proved most 
thoroughly the universality of musical language, 
and its almost general acquirement. Immense 
as was the body of vocalists, Sir MICHAEL 
Costa soon knew where te look for the leading 
voices when he wished any particular point of 
expression, or to correct any threatening fault 
Faults, however, were few and far between, so - 
perfectly, -under control were all the well- 


| marshalfed singers and playes. There could 


be no obtrusion of individual voices either in 
time or in emphasis, so absorbed was every 
voice in contributing to that magnificent vol- 
ume of sound which filled all with ecstasy. 
There was no feeling of supremacy. Even the 
numerous army of new:paper Ciitics were 
singularly unanimous in their Opinion that 
criticism was disarmed, and short notices of 
this great event have been the rule. Not only 
was criticism disarmed, but the propensity to 


| perpetrate fulsome adulation appears to have 
| been absent. 
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